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Octal. 
DCCUMENTS 
Accompanying the President’s Message to 
Congress. 


SisL CHARGE DES AFFAIRS IN G. BRITAIN, 
Exiract of a letter from “Mr. Monioe to Mr. 
Russel, dated 


“Ts! 
who has promised to deliver it to you in salety. 


“On the 1@th of this month a declaration of|™ercial service of the United States. hal 
war against Great Britain passed Congress, I be no doubt that such an arrangement wouic 
‘ “ is ® --O vow 


send you acopy of the act, of the President’s|P 

messave, and of 
‘ 

der consideration. 

This mexsure has been produced by the con- 

tinued aggressions of the British government on}‘ 


the richts of the United States, and the presump-|Tights, seems to be incident to their repeal ; but 

tion arising from that and other facts, which it|*®¢ President 1s willing that the consideration of 
, a ie ' At aici ‘ ¢ , @ le} > . > ‘ is j 

is unhecessary to recite, that no favorable change tt Claim should not be pressed at this time,,so 


It was im-;|* 





of policy might be expected from it. 


possibie for the United States to surrender their munee to, h hag te pesiteete tes ie ws 

rights, relnguishing the ground which they had ik y to a ¢ nerete: hn expecte oe py fol 
it was equally incompatible with! WH! be _ma e tol it ta the treaty which 1s oO 0 
" ow. Every other interest may also be provided 


taken, and 
their interests and character to rely longer on 5 
measures which had failed to accomplish their, 
objects. War was the only remaining alterna-| 


tive, and, that fret being clearly ascertained, you find it Consistent with its interest and honor, to 


will find by the documents transmitied that it was ° 
adopted with cecision, 


and of course with reluctance, this government! 


looks forward to the restoration of peace with !!P Te'arn, it. wilh re. pea with the power 
much interest and a sincere desire to promote it |Arom whom, in 4 friendly, commercial intercourse, 
sae 4 : aTyvy artTiv’ rve ry) > Ve >The 

on conditions, just, equal and honorable to beth 8° M@ny advantages will he derived, not to men 
It is in the power of Great Britain tion the injuries which cannot fail to result irom 

a prosecution of the war.” 


the parties. 
to terminate the war on such conditions, and 
would be very satisfactory to the President to 
meet it in arrangements to that effect. 

Although there are many just and weighty 
causes of complaint against Great Britain, you! 
wil! perceive, by the documents transmitted, that: 
the orders in council, and other blockades, ille- 
gal, according to the ‘principles lately acknowl- 
edged, and the impressment of our seamen; are 
considered to be of the highest importance. If 
the orders in council are repealed, and no illega! 
biockades are substituted to them, and orders are 
given to discontinue the impress nent of seamen 
from our vessels, and to restore those already 


impressed, there is no reason why hostilities shou!¢ 


providing for it, or Xt 
days, or other the shortest term that the British 
government will assent to. | 
ments will be made on these and every other 
difference by a treaty, to be oe acme one 

: J 7 = lhere or at London, though it is much desired that 
co lhtilpred tie tay eee teens yo the subject may be parece upon in this city. 


discontinue the practice of immpressment from our 
June 26th, 1812 vessels, you may give assurance that a law will 
NE 26th, 2. ) ) 
; : , . |be passed (to be reciprocal) to prohibit the em- 
tter is communicated to Mr. Foste 0 US , 
: ; : "Inloyment of British seamen in the public or com- 


. itain her se: ha » practice to which it 
the report of the Committee of Britain her se aeen, — the ae “a t shee ge 
Foreign Relations, which brought the subject un-|'> proposed to be a substitute, independe 

ot the other objections fo it. 


jand on the conditions proposed. 
iy. 40 . P Fwd > ; . . 
As war has been resorted to from necessity, | ul abandon no right, it will sacrifice no interest ; 


commence from the signature of the instrument authorised to stipulate a prohibition by law, to be 
at the end of fifty or sixty reciprocal, of the employment of British sea- 
men in the public or commercial service of the 
Definite arrange- United States. 
might be made completely effeciual and satisfac- 
tory by suitable regulations and penalties, would 
operate almost exclusively in favor of Great Bri- 
.tain, for as few of our seamen ever enter volun- 
As an inducement to the British government to turily into the British service, the reciprocity 
would be nominal; its advantage to Great Bri- 
tain would be more than an equivalent for any 
‘she derives from impressment, which alone ought 
to induce her to abandon the practice, if she had 
i here can'no other motive for it. 
by law the emplopment of British seamen in the 
rove much more efficacious in securing to Great service of the United States is to be understood in 
ithe sense and spirit of our constitution. 
jpassage of such a law must depend of course 
on congress, who, it might reasonably be pre- 
Indemnity for injuries received under the or-|sumed, might give effect to it. 


ersin council, and other edicts violating our 


s tointerfere with the preluminary arrangement 
It will be proper to bring it into view 


or at the same time. 
It is hoped that the British government will 


erminate the war by an armistice in the manner 
In so coing, it 


t wil abstain only from violating our rights, and 


Mr. Monrrok To Mr. Russet. 
Department of State, Twiy 27, 1812. 

Sir—I wrote you onthe 26th of June, by mr. 
Foster, a letter which he promised to deliver to 
you in person or by a safe hand. 
In that letier youwere informed thatthe orders 

in council and other illegal blockades, and the im- 
pressment of our seamen by Great Britein, as you 
weil knew before, were the prncipal causes of 
the war, and that if they were removed, you 
imeht stipulate an armistce leaving them and 
ill other grounds of difiereace for final and more 
precise adjustment by treaiy. Asan inducement 
to the British goveri.met to discontinue the prac- 


As such an arrangement, which 


A stipulation to prohibit 





The 


By authorising you to secure these objects as 
the grounds of an armistice, 1t was not intended 
to restrict you to any precise form in which it 
should be done. It is not particularly necessa 
that the several points should be especially pro 
vided for in the convention stipulating the a 
mistice. A clear and distinct understanding with 
the British government on the subject of impress 
ment, comprising in it the discharge of men im 
pressed, and on future blockades, if the ordersi 
council are revoked, is all that is indispensable 
The orders in council being revoked, and the 
proposed understanding on the other points, tha 
is, on blockades and impressment, being first ob 
tained, ina manner, though informal, to admit o 
no mistake or disagreement hereafter, the instru 
ment providing for the armistice, may assume 
general form, especially if more agreeable to the 
British government. It may, for example be sai 
m«eneral terms, “that both powers being si 
cerely desirous to termmmate the differences whi 
unhappily subsist between them, and equally sa 
that fuil time should be given for the adjustme 
thereof, agree, 

“ {st, That an armistice shall take place fo 
that purpose, to commence on the da 


of 











“ 2d, That they will forthwith appoint on ead 
side commissioners with full power to form a trea 
ty, which shall provide, by reciprocal arrange 
ments,*for the security of their seamen from bell 
ing tuken or employed in the service of the othe 
power, for the regulation of therr commerce, an 
all other interesting questions now depending be 
tween them. 








nowt immediately cease. Securing these object: 
you are authorised to stipulate an armistice to 





‘ce of impressment from our vessels, by which) 
alone our samen can be made secure, you wereprevious notice by one to the other party of 


3d, Lhe armistice shall not cease without 


days, and shall not be understood as having other 


effect than merely to suspend military operations 
by land and by sea.” 

By this you wiil perceive that the president is 
desirous of removing every obstacie to an accom- 
modation which consists merely of form, securing 
in a safe and satisfactory mauner the rights anu 
interests of the United States in these two great 
and essential circumstances, as it is presumed 
may be accomplished by the proposed understand- 
ing ; he is willing that it be done in a manner the 
most satisfactory and honorable to Great Britaim, 
as weil as to the United states, 

Ihave the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed) JAMES MONROE. 


Mr. Granam to Mr. RussEL—pDATED, 
Depfiartment of State, dug. 9A, 1812. 

Si1rx,—Tue Secretary leit tus city about 
fen days ago,on a short visitto Virginia. 
Since that period Mr, Baker has, in conse. 
qnenceof some despatches trom his govern- 
ment addiessed to Mr. Fosier, made to me 
a communication respecting the intentions 
of li government as regards the orders 11 
council, It was of a character, however, 
so entirely iaformal and contidential thai 
Mr. B  rdid not feel himself at liberty to 
mu: ‘t in the form of a note verbal or pro 
t amioria, or even to permit me take a me- 
moranduin of it at the time he made it. As 
it authorises an expectation that something 
more ;,recise and definite, in an official 
form, may soon be received by this govern 
ment, iti: the less necessary t at [should go 
into a explanation of the views of the Pre- 
sident in relation to it, mere particularly as 
the Secretary of State is daily expected 
and will be able to do it ina manner more 
satisfactory. 

I reicr you to the enclosed papers for in- 
formation as to the maritime and military 
movements incident to the war, and will 
add, that the President is anxious to know 
as soon as possible the result of the propo- 
sals you were authorised to make to the 
British government respecting an armis- 
tice. He considers them so fair and rea- 
sonable, that he cannot but hope that they 
will be acceded to, and thus be the means 
ef hastening an honorable and permanent 
peace. I have the honor to be, &c. 


(Signed) JOHN GRAHAM. 
Mr. GraxamM TO Mr. RussEL—pDATED 


Department of State, Aug. 9th, 1812, 
Sir— Uhinking that it may possibly be 
useful to you, I do myself the honor to 
enclose a memorandum of the conversa. 
tion between Mr. Baker and myself, al- 
iuded to in my letter of yesterday’s date, 
From 2 conversation with Mr. Baker 
since this memorandum was made, I 
Jind that I was correct in representing 
to the President that the intimation from 
Mr. Foster and the Britisti authorities at 
Halifax, was to be understood as con 





nected with a suspension of hostilities on | 


the frontiers of Canada. 
1 have the honor, &c. 


(Signed) JOHN GRAHAM. 
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Memorandum referred to in the above 


letier. 


Mr. Baker verbaily communicated to 





authorised to say, tlat the eommuniea. 
tion is received with s.ncere satislaction, 
us itis hoped that the spirit un which jt 


me tor the informatiun ot the President, 
that he had received despatches firem his 
government addressed to Mr. Foster, 
dated (1 believe,) about the 1 th June, 
from which he was authorised to say, 
that an oficial declaration would be sent 
w this country, that the orders in coun. 
cil, so far as they affected the United 
States, would be repealed on the first 
August, to be revived on the first oi 
May, 1813, unless the conduct of the 
French government and the result of the 
communications with the American gov 
ernment should be such as, in the opin- 
ion of His Majesty, to render their re- 
vival unnecessary. Mr. Baker moreover 
stated, that the orders would be revived, 
-rovided the American government did 
not, within fourteen days after they re- 
ceived the official declaration of their re- 
peal, admit British armed vessels into 


was authorised by bis government may 
lead to such further communications ag 
will open the way, not only for an early 
and satisfactory termination of existin 
hostilities, but to that entire adjustment 
of all the diiferences which produced 
them, and that permanent peace and 
solid iriendship which ought to be ma. 
tually desired by both countries and 
which is sincerely desired by this—— 
With this desive an authority was given 
to Mr. Russel on the subject of an ar. 
mistice as introductory to a final pacifica. 
tion,as has been made known to Mr, 
Foster, and the same desire will be felt: 
on the receipt of the further and more 
particular communications which are 
shortly to be expected with respect tothe | 
joint intimation from Mr, Foster and the 
British authorities at Halifax, on the sub- 


their ports, and 


ders in council 


the time he made it. 


the two governments. 


of hostilities. 


Cg 
the decla 





ut an end to restictive 
measures which had grown out of the qy- 


The despatches authorising this com. 
munication to the American government 
expressly directed that it should be made 
verbally, and Mr. Baker did uot consid- 
er himself at liberty to reduce it to writ- 
ing, even in the form of a note verbal, 
or pro-memoria,or to suffer me 
memorandum of his communication at 
I understood from 
him, that the despatches had been open 
ed by Mr. Foster at Halifax, who, in 
consequence of a conversation he had 
had with Vice-Admiral Sawyer and 
Sir John Sherbroke, had authorised Mr. 
Baker to say, that these gentlemen 
would agree, as a measure leading to a 
suspension of hostilities, that all captures 
made after a day to be fixed, should not 
he proceeded against immediately, but be 
detained to await the future decision of 
Mr. Foster had 
not seen Sir George Prevost, but had 
written to him by express, and did not 
doubt but that he would agree to an ar 
rangement for the temporary suspension 


toftake 


Mr. Baker also stated that he had re- 
ceived an authority from Mr. Foster to 
actas charge des affairs, provided the 
American government would receive 
him in that character, for the purpose of 
him officially to communicate 
ration which was to be expect 
ed from the British government ; his 
functions to be understood, of course. as 
ceasing on the renewal of hostilitics.— 
I replyed, that although, to so general 
and informal a communication, no an- 
swer might he necessary, and certainly no 
particular answer expected, yet, I was 


ject of suspending judicial proceedings 
in the case of maritime captures, to be 
accompanied by a suspension of military 
operations. ‘The authority given to Mr, 
Russel, just alluded to, and of which Mr, 
Foster was the bearer, is full proof o: the 
solicitude of the government of the Unit. 
ed States, to bring about a general sus. 
pension of hostilities on admissible terms, 
with as little delay as possible. It was 
not to be doubted therefore, that any 
other practicable expedient for attaining 
a similar result, would readily he con- 
curred in. Upon the most favorable 
consideration, however, which could be 
given to the expedient suggested through 
him, it did not appear to be reducible to 
any particular shape to which the execo- 
tive would be authorised to give it the 
necessary sanction, nor indeed, is tt 
probable, that if it was less liable to i 
snperable diflicnities, that it could have 
any material effect previons to the result 
of the pacific advance made by this gov- 
ernment, and which must,if favorably 
received, become operative as soon 4 
any other arrangement that could now 
be made. It was stated to Mr. Baker, 
that the President did, not. under exist 
ing circumstances, consider Mr. Fostet 
as vested with the power of appointing 4 
charge des affairs ; hut that no difficulty 
in point of form would be made. as any 
authentic communication through him, 
or any other channel. would be received 
with attention and respect. 


a 





FOR THE MILITARY MONITOR. 


I would not have soldiers emploved 
on roads and public works in compl. 
ment to any man’s spleen, it woo! 
indeed, tend to increase their ctreneth 
and might even render them attached 































































































































































their native soil: but may they not be 
kept actively employed in camp at their 
proper duties ? why should not officers 
become Pedestrians & Pedlars to acquire 
tie coup d’wuil tor the same reason that 
sol. ers svould not be empioyed on 
tur pikes and canals—it is out of their 
line and that is enough truly: if war be 
learned by making roads and digging 
canals, soldiers are useless beings ; for 
road cniters and ditchers will fight better 
than they, we are different from the 
Romans and the times are different. 

I would recommend to young officers 
the perusa! of T'renks life: it willteach 
them modesty & a prudent reserve, the 
author was the victim of confidence and 
passion, and presents to our view the 
distressing picture of a man gifted with 
talents, accomp!'shments, strength, beau- 
ty.rank and patronage, in a moment, as 
it were, thrown into a dungeon ior ten 
long years: his mind tormented by the 
fire of ambition and his body by galling 
chains—time would have ripened his 
judgment and rendered him worthy o3 
fame; bat alas! the great Frederick 
wis inexorable ; this book is likewise, 
of great value to the politician. 

Courtesy is inyproved by a dignified 
reserve, Gration says ** on coupe le pas- 
sage une injures, enles prevenant par 
la courtesie”. ‘Tiberius tated flattery, 
bat would not permit familiarity ; Coesar 
did much bv his courtesy, but, at the 
same time, the sublimity of his thoughts, 
words and actions commanded respect 
and atlmiration, he covered his face 
when he fell at Pompeys statue: thus 
preserving his dignity to the last, young 
men should remember,that “ la fumalia 
rité est une branche de bas esprit” a 
liberality and a distinguished politeness 
is necessary towards an enemy ; it shoud 
be practised both from policy and trom 
feeling. In the first regafd, it is like 
generosity towards a rival; in the 
second, it ishonorable to our nature: 
extreme affabiliiy should be more sus- 
pected in a republic than in a monarchy. 
Demagogues slavishly practise it; m 
Sate g, 7. send that reserve may not be 
hateful, it should be blended with infi- 
nite politeness ; the late dake of Bruns- 
wick was remarkable in this, and, gene- 
ral Washington possessed it to such a 
degree, that his officers seldom observed 
him smile ; he was, moreover, extreme 
ly taciturn ; but then he never deviated 
fron the strictest rules of decorum. ft 
may be remarked, that Washington’: 
manner seemed to be derived from his 
native disposition; he could not, like 
Frederick the great, unite a fascinatin, 
familiarity with a killing severity, th: 
expression and manner of the Americar 
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of the Prussian versatile and monarchi- 
cal. in truth severity is nothing. if accom- 
panied by undeviating decorum, justice 
and proper liberality, 

RUPERT. 


(To be Concluded in our next.) 


FOR THE MILITARY MONITOR. 


THE ART OF WAR —No. II 


It is a mistaken opinion that an army, 
commanded by a skiiiul general, requires 
only oliicers and soldiers who know 
how to obey, in order to render such 
army etiicient tor ail the pu: poses of war: 
ia my turst number, I laid down the out- 
iines Ot the duuies and necessary qualifi- 
cations of general officers, particularly 
us it respected commanders m chiel.— 
The qualifications, there designated, 
will easily be perceived to be necessary 
to every general oificer, as it may be ex- 
pected that every such officer will be 
appointed to command expeditions, or 
may be suddenly calied, by the death, 
indispesition, or absence of the com- 
mauder in chiel, to till that station, Go- 
verumenis, m selecting commanders, 
assign, tu the highest or most important 
stations, those oOtiicers who possess the 
greatest share of the necessary qualitica- 
tions, at least as far as established rules 
will permit; but as every appointment 
of officers may be suceveded by ad 
vancement, and as every advance- 
ment may lead even to a chief command, 
it becomes the duty of the government 
to be very circumspect in giving milita- 
ry commissions,and not to permit any 
extraneous circumstances to imiluence 
the appeintment. ‘This view puts in a 
strong light the necessity of a military 
school, where the young officer may 
learn the duties to which he may be pos- 
sibly called. It may be an improve- 
ment of this idea, to suggest that candi- 
dates for military commissions should 
be instructed in the military school and 
receive certificates of qualification pre- 
vious to their appointment. This rale 
should be dispensed with only in case 
of such emergencies as arise out ofa 
state of actual war—the qualifications of 
SUBORDINATE OFFICERS. 
Should be nearly or wholly those de- 
signated for general officers. Ambition 
and emulation are happily platted in 
the soldier’s breast. Ambition, in this 
instance, is laudable, and emulation is 
‘wut the child of ambition ; indeed so ne- 
ressary 1s ambition to the military 


‘ifecer, that it would be a dangerous 
rror to grant a commission where it 
“as supposed not to exist. 

{f then one of the objects which in- 


sion be to render himself worthy of pre- 
ferment by his merits and services, 
surely he must be possessed of the ne- 
cessary qualifications ; and if he would 
aspire to a high command, he must ac- 
quire the qualifications without which it 
would be presumptious in him to seek 
the commission, as it would be impro- 
per to grant it, 

Another strong reason, why commis- 
sioned officers, even of the lowest grade, 
should have the education of a com: an- 
der, is that they must necessarily be tre- 
quently sent in command of detached 
expeditions, where the nature of the 
service may require the exercise of pri- 
vate judgment, independent of any ge- 
neral instructions that may have been 
given. It is further to be observed that 
a detachment, however small, may be 
exposed to difficulties as various and 
proportionably as great as can present 
themselves to the main body, and that 
the commanding officer, although but an 
ensign, may, in order to his extrication, 
require ali the coolness, prowess and 
experience of a general- Courage is 
the quality in which the unreflecting 
soldier 1s too apt to place all his hopes ; 
this is an error, however, which expe- 
rience seldom fails to correct, it proceeds 
irom a want of distinguishing : courage is 
always essential, because its absence 
would create a vacuum in the mind, 
which would be instantaneously occu- 
pied by cowardice ; but coolness is the 
great attribute that cannot be dispensed 
with by the commander of any grade; 
coolness it is that begets true courage 
and distinguishes between it and its spa- 
rious representative, rashness. A dis- 
play of coolness in the officer will do 
more than perhaps any other quality 
towards gaining the confidence of the 
men ; nor need it be here instilled, that 
confidence in the private soldiers tow- 
ards the commanding officers tends 
much, very much, to secure success. It 
is coolness that gives force to the many 
expedients which commanders of capa- 
cious minds have recourse to, when dif- 
ficulties of a novel nature present them- 
selves, as must be the case in war which, 
not being confined, in all cases, to posi- 
tive rules, will occasionally and suddenly 
present danger in shapes so new as to 
require new expedients. 

NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 

Are occasionally in command of detach- 
ments, and although these cannot, if 
taken or destroyed, be, numerically con- 
sidered a material loss, yet the failure 
in exeenting the duty assigned to them, 
or the want of the information expected 
from them, may tend materially to frus- 
trate a plan from which much benefit 








ero was grand and republican ; that 


duce a young soldier to seek a commis- 


had beenanticipated. It is not however to 


be expected that the fate of an expedi- 
tion is to de totaily dependant on any 
movement of a serjeani’s or corporal’s 
guard ; yetas it may add tv emoarras- 
S nents originating im ovtuer Causes, it 
will require the commander’s best judge- 
ment to make a good selection of nun- 
commissioned oificers. Military amo. 
tion may be said not to depend entirely 
on acquirement, and taat the soldier 
must be born with the disposition and 
pacily with the necessary talent ; whe- 
ther this be always tae case, it 1s not too 
much to suppose that it is sometimes or 
ofiea so, and that out of the many sol- 
diers, there may be as many natural 
soldiers as would make useful serjeants 
and corporals. 
the oflicer is materially necessary in 
making the choice, A private, such as 
L have described, will be quick to learn 
daty superior to that actually required 
by the non-cominissioned officers, and 
should he be blessed with a moderate 
education, it is not possible for the mind 
to sct bouads to the proficiency he may 
make in the military art, or the use he 
may be to his country. 

The cheapest. the most profitable, and 
the most acceptable reward, that can be 
offered to the soldier, is military prefer- 
ment. ‘There is no class of people from 
the lower grade of which individoals 
are not occasionally selected who be- 
come ornamental and useful to society. 
The military life is that in which such 
instances may most frequently be ex- 
pected, because more men are fitted to 
excel in the army than in any other pro. 
iession, 
rion-commissioned officers having obtai- 
ned commissions as rewards for their 
services and merits, and should they be- 
come more frequent, it would produce 
a motive for emulation which would 
reach and animate the private. It 
wiill, for this reason, be well, in selecting 
non-commissioned . officers, that they 
have, a moderate share of suitable edu- 
cation, but it isnot pretended that the 
want of, it should absolutely prevent 
their ee! wment, There is a certain 
natural propensity which soldiers ought 


to have, and should the private be found 
largely Aaesecd of it, his want of edu- 
cation, which ean ata times be acqui- 
red, should not debar him from prefer- 
ment, for surely ifthe private should be 
taught that the misfortune of being illite- 
‘ate should for eves debar him from mil- 
itary preferment, every noble cause for 
emalation would he extinct, and the ab- 
curd idea that literary knowledge can- 
not be attained, except by children, 
would de admitted. 


A VETERAN. 


Here the judgemeut of 


Instances are not wanting of 
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df Susscrivers, who have not fiaid the 
advance sudscrifition to our pfiafier, are re- 
quested to comfily with the terms of frublica- 
+107, 

A recurrence to the Presidefit’s mes. 
sage to congress (for which sée our last) 
will give the reader a more pertect 
Knowledge of the political prospects oi 
vur nation, than any We could pretend 
to derive from other sources of informa- 
tion. In our own view of the message, 
we are,as editors, influenced only by 
the impressions which the language 
makes: our impartial stand gives us 
this advantage ; and, although we _pre- 
tend not to iifallibility, we certainly 
derive advantage from not being con- 
nected with party—what we think of the 
message, we would think were it deli- 
vered by any other man, than Mr. 
Madison, acting in a similar capacity. 

Adverting to the causes of war, we 
could not see how peace was to be sus- 
tained without a deriliction of every 
right, a sacrifice ofevery feature which 
constitutes national sovereignty ; al- 
though partial to peace, we became ad- 
vocates for war; but shail yet be a- 
mongst the first to hail the return of a 
good understanding with the enemy, an 
event which we fondly hope and strong- 
ly betieve is not at a great distance. 

Mr. Madison, in a message replete 
with unshaken and systematic courage 
and unbending patriotism, tells the na- 
tion, of which he is the executive repre- 
sentative, the terms on which the enemy 
may command peace. From England 1o- 
thing unreasonable, nothing impossible 
or difficult is demanded. No accession 
of territory is required by the United 
States, every thing of which England 
was legally possessed is to be left to her 
as the price of an early peace, America 
demands only security against a recur 
rence to illegal blockades, a restoration 
of American seamen, and a discontinua- 
tion of impressments from American 
ships ; the United States, as an induce- 
ment to the adoption of these measures, 
have offered to prohibit the employment 
of British seamen in the public or com- 
mercial service of the United States. 
These are principles so equitable, so 
consistent with every direct avowal of 
Britain, that we cannot believe but that 
she will, ere long, accede to them. The 
only pretext of impressing seamen from 
American vessels is grounded on tie 





jects, but should they econiinue the way 
rather tian forsake the practice, after 
the offer made by the United States, we 
must agree with those who believe, that 
the British cruizers had directions to jy. 
press American citizens. In the mode. 
rate pacific language of our President 
and of the charge des affairs in London, 
we have, und we are happy to have the 
sine qua non, on which peace can be 
had. ‘Ihe conditions are so founded jn 
moderation, justice and national rights, 
that they must be upheld under eve 
and whatever change of party ; and the 
British, who must view it in this light, 
have no resource but a submission to 
terms which cannot be depaited from b 
the Unitéd States, or war, at every ha. 
zard that may attend it; we believe they 
will accede to the former. 

Should war still continue, it must of 
course be vigorously maintained, the 
conquest of Canada must inevitably be 
the fruits of such vigor ; and circumstan. 
ces may arise which would render the 
restoration of the conquered  covrtry 
dishonorable on the part ofthe United , 
States. We would then impress on the 
people the prudence of a vigorous prose. 
cution of the war, such as would be cal. 
culated to meet the utmest folly and 
obstinacy of the enemy, for however we 
may calculate on the probability of their 
acceding to the best terms they can ever 
obtain, we must admit that nations, like 
individuals, may act on erroneous prin- 
ciples, and this maxim will be applicable 
to our own country whenever the means 
of annoying the enemy and the direction 
of these means are not calculated net 
only to meet his strength but even his 
folly or madness. 


Summary. 





We have the official letter of Com- 
modore Rodgers, dated at sea Oct. 17th 
iving an account of the capture of the 
British Packet Swallow, on board of 
which were found nearly $ 200,000. 
We will give this letter in our next 
From our camps and frontiers, we 
hear yet but of preparations and move: | 
ments towards the enemy’s coantry— 
private letters announce, with much cot 
fidence, that a blow will soon be struck 
against the enemy, it is much to be wish 
ed that it may be planned and executed 
$0 as to prove successful. 
From the National Intelligencer of 
the 12th. we learn that. “ No buisixes? 
has yet been transacted in Congress.— 
The committees are engaged in diges 
ing business ; and some days will pt 





presumption that they are British sub- 


bably elapse before any affair of impo 
tance will come upon the tapis,” we 
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: . 7 now affecting to treat the matter lightly : to make, 
1 our futare numbers give . regular de-- DISPUTE WITH AMERICA, = sonaie® of England believe, T eae ae 
il of congressiunal procecaing:. ; ai Americans will be driven out of Canada; that.’ 
The number of private armed vessels [From Cobbet’s Regisier.} the people of America hate the war; and that, 
re daily increasing. and it 1s astonish ‘ at any rate, the Congress will be obliged to put 
no to retlect on theis success in making} TO THE PRINCE REGENT. an end to the war when the intelligence of the 
a) ,tures and outsailing the enemy’s repeal of our Orders in Council shall arrive at the 
ruizers. The privateer York town of] Sir—During the time that I was imprisoned a oe meyer La S abargeries : 
and the privateer Saratoga also}for two years in Newgate, for writing about the ese being the assertions now mont in vogue, 
8 guns and the ‘ 8 flogging of the local militia, in the town of Ely,jand most generally listened to, I will give your 
of 18 guns sailed this week from this and about the employment of German t Royal Highness my reasons for disbelieveng them. 
yort—the privateers Sarah Ann of Bal-|,, that occasion, | addressed to your ix! First, as to the probability of the Americans 
imore and the Providence of Rhode-jpess several letters, the object of win being bafiled in their designs upon Canada, if the 
sland have been captured. A petition|prevent this country from being plunge into war em was a contest of man to a, Ga ground 
nas been presented to Congress praying|With America. 1 took great pleasure bi offeriug wholly neutral, I’ should say, that the advantage 
A grat we 3 to you advice, which I thought would be benefi-}might be on our side ; but [am not sure that it 
reduction of duties on the cargoes ol) 7) my country; and, of course, I have ex-|Would: for, the Americans have given repeated 
aptured vessels, It is supposed the perienced great sorrow at seeing that that ad-|Proofs of their courage. They are indeed, known 
prayer of the petitioners will be thus far|vice has not been followed, and that in conse-|to be as brave as any people in the world. They 
ceeded to, the policy of rewarding the|quence of its rejection, we are now actually in a/are too, volunteers, rea! volunteers, in the service 
nterprize and courage of our seamen is|state of war with our brethren across the At- they are now upon. The American army does 
ident to be resisted, the dedacting}!#nue not Consist of a set of poor creatures, whom mise- 
0 ¢yMe ; y me Cecac 8! Those corruptors and blinders of the people,|ry and vice have made soldiers ; it does not, con- 
of double duties from. the fruits of their the hired writers, do yet attempt to make their|sist of the off-casts and out-casts of the country, 
bour is a charge which the voice of the}-eaders believe, that we are not at war with the|It consists of a band of freemen, who understand 
ountry will not demand. Congress|Republic of America. They it is, who have|things, and who are ready to fight for what they 
have disagreed to a resolution to prevent|hastened, if = yee gr this md 5 for, pe sis oe M — a wee ee poiiy a a 
Ee A" eter Jortueal (they it was who reviled the American Presicent.jcrestures that require to be trussed up in order 
agg nay eee dee i iad who caused it to be believed here, that he|to prevent them from falling to pieces, It is the 
par, : : y - . and the Congress dared not goto war. What|youth; the strong, the active, the hardy, the 
aleulate on a continued large price for pains, alas! have I taken to convince your Royal sound youth of America tenes army in Cana- 
his Crops. Highness of the folly and falsehood of these opin-jda have to face ; and though I do not say, that 
FOREIGN. ions! though my mind was busied with the means|the latter will not be able to resist them, yet I 
The cartel ship Lark from Plymouthjof raising the thousand pounds fine to pay the|must say, that I fear they will not, when I con- 
Eng.Jhas brought London news to 28{King, (and which you have received from me in}sider that the Americans can, with ease, pour in 
BS oot —Jonathan Russell F'sq, late char. his behalf) I let slip no occasion to caution you|a force of forty or fifty thousand men, and when 


i ; , against believing these representations. I told|ji hear it stated, that we have not above fourteen 
re des afiaires to the court of London, 6 5 , 


; ‘slyou (and you might as well have believed me)jor fifteen thousand men in Canada, exclusive of 
ume passenger 1 the cartel. By this that the Americar people were something, that the militia, upon whom I do not know what de- 
ressel we l-arn that a large fleet of]they had a say in the measures of government :igree of reliance is tobe placed. After all, how- 
ransports h.d sailed from England that they would not suffer themselves to be plung- ever, the question of success in the invasion of 
vith troops lestined to co-operate with ed into war for the gain of a set of lazy and ra-}Canada, will, as in the cases of France and Hol- 
be Swedes against Bonaparte. Thei??@ fellows ; but that, if their country’s good land, cepend wholly upon the people of Canade. 
eS ee oe ers ar '“ldemanded it, they would go to war ; and that|If they. have reason to fight for their present gov- 
ews from Bonaparte’s head quarters|such war would, in all probability, be very ca-lernment ; if they be convinced, that a change of 
ive but little reason to suppose that his|iamitous to England. government would make their lot worse, they 
arreer inthe north of Europe will be] While I was telling you this, your late Minis- will, of course, rise and fight against the invaders, 
materially alfected by any effort of fon-|ter, Perceval, was laughing at the idea of Ameti- end then our commander may saiely set general 
gland ca going to war; and his opinion was upheld by ois gt cgge oc hoa iA ote mers 
Rint ‘itieh < P< 0 : a » vennrl scribes it » king ; ti ; ad nave -t reigies re, @ 
In Spain the British ata Ss ser te aa ods paeenlndl peso ‘od nakthaad change of Goverument would be for their benefit, 
o be successful. Seville has been taken) vi) rite in newspapers, and other political|! Must confess that I should greatly doubt in our 
yy assau't by the combined armies. The! yoiks That we really are at war with Amerj-( Power of resistance: It wilh be quite useless for 
French troops are concentrating them-|ca, however, the following docathent clearly" to reproach the people of Canada with their 
selves and will probably attempt no of-|proves. The American Congress declared war|W%t of zeel in defence of their country. We 
ensive operations until the fate of the} dve form; they passed an Act. making war) have reproached the Dutch, and the Ttalians, and 
ar avainct Russia will be determined «/222inst Your Royal. Sire and his peopie ; their the Hanoverians for the like: but, sir, it answers 
Var again BOSS WH DOS GELETMING 5 covernment isshed letters of M irque and Kepri-/"0 purpose, . Such reproaches do not tend to drive 
he French general Massena had en-}¢.1, ; but, still our hirelings said that. there was/0ut the invaders ; nordo they tend to deter other 
ered Spain with anew army said to!no war. ‘The following Proclamation, however, !Pations from foll owing the-example of the invaded 
onsist of 40,000 men. issued by an American General from his head-|patty. What a whole nation wills must, sooner or 
The 16th and 17th French Bulletins (4"@"ters in Canada, which province he has im-}##ter take place. 


acy ag hye Fae ; eadh the vaced, puts the fact of war beyond all doubt. As tothe second assert} that the people of 
Ag Aer eae er Mig sigh Der ' UThe Proclamation of Brigadier General Hull] America hate the war, I mast say mH [ have 

; / above aluded to, was inserted in the Statesman]|geen no proof of such hatred. Americans, 
worsted in a general engagement at of the 1th intant, to which paper we reier ourlheinga reflecting people, and a le resolutely 
Majaisk within, 70 miles of Moscow. readers j bent wpon preserving their freedom, have a gen- 
The Russians in their retreat are said}, M, sir, who will not believe this, would not be-leral hatred to war, as being, generally speaking. 


not only to have destroyed every thing 0° though one were to rise from the dead. hostile to that. » But, in the choite of 


, oe" This is an animating address ; and it is at least, evils, if war shou ppear the least evil, the 

4 iva) > or , 2 . « ? ; 
ot se bi ‘Got evel to he’ the [possible that it may prove the forerunner of the | will not fail to take it > and,.indeed, they hae 
Geet pan See, YS henge ‘owed of Canada, which, when once gone, will|taken it: for, in America, it. is really the peopie 
ire to the towns which they were una-/never, I believe, return to the English Crown. who declare: War ; the Congress is the real re- 
ble to defend. Another general action| ‘The fact of war being now ascertained beyond presentative of the people ; there are no sham 
may soon be expected - should it prove |! doubt, peeiye thing for us to think of is, the jelections 5 no buying and selling of votes and of 
favourable to Bonaparte, Moscow must ae ans by pra ae ert obtain peace with this false oaths: but the members are the undboucht, 
he gieeendered: when the hones of starcton anc me ormidable enemy. Lhe hired iuncorrupted, unenslaved agents of the people, 
ving {i Rade Ags ; : 5 [writers, unable any longer to keep from theirjand, if they coase to speak the sentiments of 

§the French will be at end. readers the fact that war has taken place, arc'those who elect them, they are put cut of Com 
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gress at the end of a very few months. It is,|intelligence will at once, put anend to the war;| 
therefore, not only false, but stupid, to affect to|for they do not appear to consider any treaty ne- 
believe that thé war is unpopular, and that the|cessary to the restoration of peace with Amer- 
government is odious in the eyes of the people.|can. 

‘Lhe whole of the government is of the people. Not only must there be a negociation, and a 
All its members are chosen by them and, if it {treaty or convention, before there can be peace, or 
ceased to please them, it would soon cease tojeven a suspension of arms; but, 1 am of opinion, 


exist. Nothing, therefore, can be so absurd as to 

suppose that a measure so important as that of 

war has been adopted against the will of the peo- 
le. 

This opinion has been attempted to be sus- 
tained upon the evidenee of a riot at Baltimore, 
the object of which was the silencing of a news- 
paper, and the end oi which, Was vicodsicd 01 
both sides. But, from this fact, the caactly 
contrary Conclusion ought to be drawn, ‘i 
newspaper in question, was, it appears, hostile 
to the war; and, therefore, a riot, in order 
silence such a paper, cannot be considered as a 
proot of unpopularity attached to the war 
‘Lhough this species of attuck upon the liberty 
of the press’ is far less injurious to that liberty 
than the base attacks, dictated by despotism, 
and masked under the visor of forms dear t 
freedom ; sti!] it is an attack; it is answerin; 
statements cr arguments by viclence ; by some- 
thing other than statement and argument. 
Therefore, 1 disapprove of the attack ; but 1 
cannot consider it as a mark of the unpopuiar- 
ty of the war, of the precise coatrary of which, 
it is, indeed, a very bad proof. 

Much having, in our hired newspapers, been 
said of this riot ; it having been represented as 
a proof of bad government m America, and 
(which is more to my present purpose) as a 
sign of approaching anarchy, tending to the 
overthrow of that government which has de- 
clared war against us, | must trespass a littic 
further upon this head, to beg your royal high- 
Ness to believe nothing that ine lured men say 
Upon the subject. When the war with France 
began in 1798 ; that war which appears not to 
promise any end : when that war began, many 
riots took place in England against those who 
were opposed to the war; many houses were 
destroyed ; many printing offices demolished ; 
many booksellers put to flight; many men were 
totally ruined, and that, too, by mods march- 
ing and killing under banners on which were 
inscribed “ Church and King.” Now, as there 
was not a general anarchy to foliow these 
things in England, I beg your Royal Highness 
not to be persuaded to believe, that “anarchy 
will follow the demolishing of a printing office 
in the United States of America, where there 
are more newspapers than there are in all Ku- 
rope, this country included, Once more, how- 
ever, I express my disapprobation, and even| 
my abhorrence, of 
the less excusable, as the assailants had free- 
dom, real freedom of the press, to answer any 
thing which the bribed printer might publish, 
and even to pubish an account of his — 
Such, however, appears to have been 
popular feeling im favour of the war, that no 
consideration was of sufficient weight to restrain 
the resentment of the people against a ma 
who was daily declaiming against that measure’ 

If we conclude, as I think we must, that the | 

people of America were in favour of the war at the | 
‘ime when it was declared, the hextthing to ¥e 
considered is, what effect the peer se 
repeal of our Orders in Council will Ra 
ica. ‘The question is, in short, whether th 
jigence will make such a change in the; 

of the people of America as to produce peace. 
think it will not ‘There are some persons in Eng- 


jand who seem to believe, that the receipt of that be e 


at demolition ; which was! 


that no such treaty or convention will be m+ 
without more being done by us than merely vac re 
pealing of our Orders in Council, wh ch remove: 
but a part, and not, by any m-oaus, the greates 
part of the grievan «s of which the American: 
complain, Soo long ago as the month of Febuar, 
last, as will be seen by my motto, I expressed t 
your Royal Highness my opinion, that the mere 
repeal ot the Orders in Council would not satis’) 
he people of America. It was therefore, with no 
mali degree of surprise, that I saw (from the re- 
ports in the Newspapers,) that Mr. Brougham 
1. pledged himseit to support the Ministers in a 
war against America, if she should not be satisfiea 
with their measure of repeal. 1 was surprised at 
hus because Mr. Brougham must heve seen that 
sae complained of the impressment of her seamen, 
ind of divers other things, which she deemed to 
be Injunes. Besides, did Myr. Brougham imagine 
nat ourtwo vears nearly of refusal to repeal were 
to go Off Without any thing done by us in therway 
of Compensation? Phe history of the transaction is 
us; Lhe American President announces. in 1810, 
chat, unless we repeal our Orders by a certain 

ay, in the way that France had done, a 
certain law, shall go into force against us. We do 
not Comply ; we Continue m waat he calls a viola- 
von of his Couutry’s rights tor a year and a half 
iter the time appomted ior revealing; at the end 
i thattime an ju juiry takes piace in paruament, 
and two volumes are published, containing evi- 
dence ruinous, to us, of the measure which Ame- 
rica has adopted. Thereupon we repeal. But, 
Sir, Mr. Brougham can hardly want to be told, 
that America las mace no promise to be satisfied 
with any repeal which should take place afier her 
act should go into effect. Indeed she has never 
tmaade any such promise ; how was it to be supposed 
than when we saw ner measure of exclusion was 
runing us, she would be content wichi our merely 
domg that which was caiculated to save oursel- 
ves. Thus, in fact, in our language to her: we 
reiused to repeal our orders tili we found that the 
not repealing Laem was injurious to ourselves, and, 
theretore,we now repeal them, and,in conse- 
quence, Cail upon you to act as if we had never 
refused. 


she has made peace. Fither, therefore, 
complains without cause, or, the mere vepes| 
our Orders in Council ought not to satisfy her 
Besides, Sir, it appears to me, that even go 
posing that tneve were no ground for the y 
on he* part, thin che existence of our One, 
Council, she is bound, in fairness tow rds 4, Bs 
Emperor Napolcon, to obtain some kind of com. 
yensation for what she has suffered from y, 
‘xecution of cur Orders in Counc'l after the tig. 
that he repealed his Decrees. If she make pea 
‘ith us, and place us upon the same fog 
with France, without obtaining such compen, 
ion, he will assuredly alledge partiality agaig 
er, since she wil! have suffered us to CONC 
to do with impunity for a year and a half, th 
which she has made him cease to do. It wy 
therefore, I repeat it, matter of great surpriy 
with me, that Mr. Brougham should have give 
the pledge above-mentioned ; though 1 hoy 
your Royal Highness will be advised better the 
to pursue measures that shall put him tty 
test, 
Compensation for the pronerty, se ized under 
Orders in Council, will, I think, be denied; a 
ithe Orders be recognized as a_ violation of ty 
rights of America, I do not see upon what grou} 
suc compensation could be objected to ; but, % 
is far as relates te crvselves, T trust, thatty 
means of making such con ensation would neatly 
Jeianded of the people, v.ut would be taken fg 
those who have received the amount of the py 
pertv serzed. With this, however, America ld 
nothing to do; she can not only demand compe 
sation; but she may extend that demand tom 
amount of her expences in fitting out sh ps ofa 
ind in raising and sending forth an army. “kk 
lemnity for the past and security for the fute’ 
s, sir, a phrase not unknown amongst the state 
men who adorn who have adorned your and ya 
royal Sire’s court; and, I do not know of anya 
xim in public law, or in diplomacy, that forbids 
Republic any more than a monarchy to mi 
such a demand. If we do aliow that Amea 
has just cause of complaint we do wrong, 
a base and cowardly part, if we desist no 
Joing that which she complains of. 

Upon what ground it is, then, that Mr: | 
am expects an immediate cessation o! 
on the part of America, I am at a loss to (ise 
Iam at a loss to discover upon what ground 
that he his made his ple'ge, or at ‘eas, 
pledye which has been attributed to hun 
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This, Sir, is what no nation can be supposed to 


produced that the perseverance is injurious to 
ourselves. In the meanwhile she declarcs war 
to compel us to dothat which we have done be- 
fore we hear of her declaratioa. And, under 
these circumstances, can we expect her to dis- 


ere the/@?™, until she has obtained someching like in- 





demnilication tor the injuries which she alledges 
she has sustained ?»—If, there were ia existence 
no groand of dispute other than that of the or- 
ders in cowicil, it appears to me that America 
could (e-peviaily with our Parlameotary e 
deace veiwre aver) never think of peace without 
a compeasation for the vesseis seizet 


Upon tais priscipie she may 
xposed to a like attack the next day atter 


listen to. We do what Americ: deems an injary ;' 
we do what she sys is suificient to justify her injIf he looks upon them as the sole 
deciaring war against us. And, atcer a while, we/I think suppose that .\merica will not la 
desist; but aoturiously because proof has been/her arms without obtaining 
theavy losses as those Orders 
‘and, if he looks upon the 


| 
Whatever pledges may have been 


€ 


vi- readiness to cause the officers of the fleet @ 
ito impress any person out of Americaa 
itieyalty,! (his, as 1 have before h id the 
of Uae |as he says, under the Urders mm Council. Ovther-'your Royal Highness, is the compl 
me-|wise she telis the worid, that she may be al-_at last, in realty, produced the 
el-|ways injured with impunity ; because, tae ut- far 4 our American bretheren, 
ents mosi that aay wauon bas to apprehead trom!many sudjects of difference, many 
L her hostility 1s to ve Compeiled to cease to vio-!quarrel, but tnis is what finds its 
late her rights 


} bee F - 
ue must look upon the Orders tin Council 


. . f 
isole eround of the Americin declaration o ™% 


or he must suppose there to be other grouné- 
eround, he mq 
ae ovat 
indemnity for sud 
have occ sioned het; 
declaration as havi 
been partly produced by other subjects of i 
plaint, to those grounds of complaint must pr 
de a cessation of hostilities. 
sven OF 
given ‘ 
any persons, it is for your Royal Highness to® 
wn ear tothe voice of reason; and, I am gre 


voice will not recoumend # 


deceived, if that of yoo 


you an expression, as speedily as possible, 


ships 
honor to @ 

aint which hh 
vetweet & 
There h we beg 
ground 

way to the heat® 
would, | Ca 
owe! 


war 


of the American peopie = hey 


believe, have endured all but this; this, 





Y knew they would not endure, and Tftold your 
Ministers and the public so long ago. if 1 am 
asked whether I think, that the ceasing tommpress 
neople on board of American ships would cause 
,any of our sailors to desert, I answer, that I do 
not know; but, that I do not see why it should ? 
J do not see why English men should like the 
American service better than our own. And real- 
ly, I must say, Sir, that I think, that to entertain 
any such apprehension squares not well with the 
enor of our national songs about the valour and 
patriotism of our “tars.” I think it exceeding- 
ly humiliating to us to suffer it to be said, or to 
act as if we said, that we must retain the power 
of impressment, or personal seizure, on board 
American ships out at sea, for fear the giving 
up of that power should cause out fleet to be 
leserted. Sir J am one of those who love to be- 
lieve, that English seamen do not want force to 
nduce them to fight for their country. It is, in 

y eyes, a most mortifying thing to proclaim to 

1e world, that we are likcly to have war with 
America, and that we appear to prefer war 


with America to the giving up of the means of| 
detecting and seizing Eng)ish sailors, deserters, 


om the King’s service. ‘This so badiy comports 
ith all our assertions respecting the ircedom we 
njoy, and also respecting our devotion toour King 
and our glorious Constitution ; for, it appears tome, 
at ifthe world believe in the necessity oi this pow- 
r of impressment, it must think our boastungs of 
pur blessed state are untrue, or, that our sailors 
are not the most wise or the most loyal set of men. 
am for wiping off this “stigma; and, without 
rying or fainting away, as Sir Vicary Gibbs is 
eported to have done at Horsemongerlane, | 
m for showing the Yankees and the whole 
orld, that we want no terror to keep our 
eamen to their duty; that we are not atraid ot 
heir sculking from our fleet to take refuge on 
merican ships; that we enteriain not the dis- 
trraceful apprehension, that those who have 
nce had the honor to sail under the royal flag 
’ the House of Hanover will ever preter that 
the Amencan or any other Kepublic. 
Honour, sir, as well as policy seem to me to 
ictate the giving up of this power: and, as the 
iving of it up might, and, as I think, would 
ause the restoration of peace between England 
nd America, I will not be persuaded that such 
measure does not accord with the wishes of 
our Royal Highness. 
As to “‘ the exhausting the resources of Ame- 
ica,’ which now begins to be talked off by that 
vost corrupt of Newspapers, the Zimes, 1 do 
ost earnest'y beseech your Royal Highness to 
earin mind how long the late Pitt promised this de- 
ded nation that he would exhaust the resources 
f republican France? Sir, Mr. Madison, tho’ a 
ery plain-dressed, sleek-headed man ; tho’ he 
fears neither tails, nor bags, nor big wigs, nor 
es; though he dresses in a pepper-and-sait 
at and a nice dimity waistcoat, knows a great 
eal more of our real situation than I believe 
iany of your ministers know of it; and, 1 should 
wonder if he knew almost as much of it as 
four Royal Highness’s self does. He is a man, 
ir, who is not to be led by our hireling prints; 
€ sees our gold at above five pounds an ounce; 
le has seen Acts passed which, in effect, iorce 
l¢ citculation of our bank-notes; and, seein, 
pus, he does not want any body to teil hin 
hat is coming; seeing this he will laugh at th 
lea of our exhausting the resources of Amer 
» the capital of whose whoic debt does 1 
mount to a tenth purt of one half’s year’s us. 
crest Upon our debt Lhis ground ot hope 
T, More Visionary than any other. indecd, the 
V€ au @qually visionary. ‘There is no hope c. 
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any thing but loss and injury to us by a war 
with America. 

I have now doneall that I am able toprevent 
thiscalamity. Ifthe war proceed,I shall say as 
little about it as circumstances will permit. i 
have lost no occasion of endeavouring to put a- 
side this evil; and, when the result of the 
contest shall be lamented—when those who now 
rejoice at the idea of doing mischief to freemen, 
shall be weeping over their folly, trust that your 
Royal Highness will have the justice to remem- 
ber, this war had a decided opponent in your 
faithful servant. WM. COBBETT. 

September 15th, 1812. 


List of Enemy’s vessels, captured and brought 
into port or destroyed by the public and pri- 
vate armed vesseis of the Umied States. 
(Continued jrom Niles’s Weekly Register.) 
220. Schooner Jenny, laden with rum, sugar, &c, 





sent into Portland by the Teazer privateer. 

221. Schooner Adela, from Martinique, under 
Spanish colors, laden with sugars—sent into New- 
York by the Rosamond of that port. 

222. Brig Point-Shares, from st. Johns, N. B 
for Barbadoes captured by the letter of mar- 
que schooner Baltimore, of Baltumore, on her vo- 
yage to France, and sent into Baitimore . Lhe 
brig 1s laden with fish, 

223, brig San Antonia (under Spanish colors) 
irom Guernsey for Jacquemel, captured on the 
coast of Africa, by the Marengo, ot New York. 
This vessei is richly laden, aud supposed to be 
sritish property. she has arrived at Phuladel- 
phia. 

224, Brig Detroit, (formerly the Adams, sur- 
rendered by general Huii.) 18 guns—captured 
by several boats from Buttaioe. 

225, Schooner, - aledoma, richly laden with 
turs, worth 150,000 dollars, Captured as above. 
26, Schooner dingle-Cap, sent into the Mis- 
sissipp., by the Matilda, o: Phitadeiphia. 

221, Schooner Fame irom Trimuad ror Cay- 
enne, ludea with dry-geols, oll, &c. sent into 
mavanneh by the Nousuch, of batiiumore. 

228, Ship Phenix, i- guns, 17 men, from 


wine—sent into Charleston vy the Mary-Aua oi 
that port. 
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Crtracts. 


IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
OcToBeR 1s, 114. 


We the Representatives of the people 
of Vermont, believing ihai in vumes 
like those in which we now live, u is 
both proper and necessary that our 
sentiments should be known, net only 
to our constituents, but (o our sisler 
states and to the general goverunient, 
do hereby adopt the following 


RESOLUTION. 
Resolved, 'Tuat the constituted autho 
rities oj our country having ceclurea 
war between the United States and 
Great Britain and her dependencies, it 
s cur cuty, as citizens, to support the 
meastuc other wise we shoulu identify 


distinetion than that of locality. .We, 
therefore, pledge ourselves to each other, 
andto our government, that, with our 
individual exertions, our examples and 
influence, we will support our govern- 
meut and country in the preseut contest, 
and rely on the great Arbiter of events 
tor a favorable result 

This resolution passed after a debate 
ofone day—only 3 federalists in the affir- 
mutive, who wondered how any Ame- 
rican could object to it. 


THE BRITISH IN THE PENINSULA. 

For a long time convinced that war 
wiih Great Britain was inevitable, but in 
the event ota general peace in Europe, 
irom the implacable envy and all-gras- 
ping avarice and ambition of her leading 
men, we received the declaration of hos- 
lilities on the part of our government 
with much satisiaction; considering it 
the oniy measure that could possibly be 
udopted to preserve the Independence of 
these states, and, indeed, restore to the 
people the blessings of peace. 

‘lo this dilemma, the United States 
were driven as much by the want of u- 
nion and energy among themselves, as 
by the outrages cf England; for we ap- 
prehend, that if the embargo had been 
luily supported and duly enforced, the 
uppeal to arms might have been avoi- 
ded. 'This ut ieast, is our honest opini- 
nion of the matter. But engaged in the 
contest, though yielding to none in an 
ardent love of peace, we have earnestly 
desired that all energy and efiect might 


' . . > 
)De given to the war, as immediately lea- 
Bermuda for Jamaica, cargo, 100 pipes Payailding to its te 


rminatioa—we would, as 
has heretofore been observed, assail the 
imperious enemy “ in séason and out of 
seasol), ut ail times and in all manner of 
ways; not for his destruction, but in self- 
deience, tor justice sake.’ In conformity 
tu these wishes, it gives up pleasure to 
remark, that the general government or- 
sunized its business, is now about to pro- 
secute the war, so far as: it depends on 
the executive departments, in the most 
ebeetual and definite manner. Our mi- 
litery affairs are rapidly approaching that 
state of powerful activity that comports 
withthe will and spirit of the nation. 

*“ war on the ocean” has also met 


‘- 


ACR, 


T 
our mest sanguine expectations—and the 

wer to i -the enemy at sea, is 
curly strengthened by the dering en- 
terprize of eur mariners and merchants. 
The damage already done to Great Bri- 
tain is as extensive as wé have a right to 
hope for ; and the eficct will be «lt more 
severely, in several ways, than in the 
mere loss ofthe vessels taken. It will 
compel her greatly to add to ber con- 








cur selves, Wath the enemy, With no other 


voys, and mere Lumeriously to man her 





ships, or abandon many essential bran- 
Kither alternative will be 
Feet ase to the merchants and planters, 

ardly able to bear the present expen- 
ces, yet compelled to prosecute the com- 
This torce in private armed 
vsssels will be augmented by national 
ships ; for we believe an addition to our 
little navy will be among the first mea-' 
sures to claim the atiention of congress, 


will 
taousand 
ships of war,” they wil find enough to 
do to preserve their ewn trade from ab 
solute destruction, in consequence of th 
naval activity of the people ofthe U. 8. 
rendering it too hazardous or tooexpen- 
sive to be prosecuted. Our suilors are 
not Frenchmen, They are at least qual, 
reatly superior to 
been proved.— 
We rejoice in these eth i , because they 


ches of trade. 


merce, 


now about to convene. The Brit.s 
be convinced that wita Geo 


and in many pig 
her own, as has already 


may lead to an honorable peace. 


So far is well; yet there are other 
points at which the enemy is eqally vul- 
nerable, & where we have unquestioned 
power totouch him, that are unvexed by 

sh 
manufactures ; but as this will ccase of 
itself, if the war continuc, we pass it over, 
and confine ourselves to the trade now 
urged to Spain and Portugal as well by 
American merchants as by many British 


the war. Qne is,the reception of Briti 


agents in the United States. 


That Britain has some great and es 
sential political object in maintaining the 
war in the peninsula, isindubitable from 
the vast quantities of blood and treasure 
She is not 
fighting for “religion”—for the religion of 
Spain and Portugal is of the Romish 
chureh—she refuses the free exercise of 
that persuasion to her own people,and all 
lustily for 
erty” of the 

ese any thing to 
rther than France 
is to be effected—if Great Britain loves 
liberty so dearly, let her give some proof 
of it at home—in Ireland, in India, 
where there are subjects enough to excr- 
: rather 


than play the knight-errand in See of a 


whe hatehem as men, and curse 


she expends to support it. 


her government-priests pra 
its downfall. Nor has the «ib 


Spaniards and Portu 
do with the matter, 


cise her “humanity” for a 


them as heritics. 
lieved that France aud Great 


contending against one another, have 
common 


merely 


qually the enemies of 


6 political deati. 


We have oer be- 


ritain, 


su in the peninsula, which 
to thwart the designs of each, i 
relation to the other. For the people, 
neitaer of them care a single straw, fur 
ther than they, or their productions, be- 
come agents-of the war. ‘They are e- 


Spain and Portu- 
gal,and both are at hostilities with the 


right of humanity—elliance with either 
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But at this time it is our interest that 
thewar should continue im the peninsula. 
because it Wastes the strength Oi our pre 


sent enemy, and gives us igh commat 


selves. ‘Thuse countries, ravaged | 


boitom, as is done every day. 


matter. 


ting it. 





them with rai 


soon. 
mediately, 


gland ! 


a 
is 


being refusedto answer tbat purpose. 
n 


No idea of temporary convenience 


manent basis. The trade alluded to 


stopped ; who while it is permitte 





over his late—if we do our duty to ou 


the adverse parties, musi -ustain the ar 
mies by exterio. supplivs of provisions 
As . ei they have been chiefly mdebtec 
wv the United S:ates or their bread; and 
ammenuse quantities of flour and grain 
aave lately been shipped, and are now 
shipping, for Lisbon and Cadiz, for the 
immediate aid aad comfortof the British 
Licences, for this purpose or security 
from capture by B. vessels of war, have 
been liberally distributed among us— 
one ves sel from London is stated to have 
hrought out a hundred ; and, if alicense 
should not be at hand, a little “ hard 
swearing” will soon cenvert a genuine 
American vessel inte a good Spanish 


It is useless to comment much on this 
It is a monstrous absurdity to 
supply the enemy with the essentials of 
life, which he can get from no others than 
ns in quantities sutficient for his wants. 
The very people who profit by it ery 
shame upon the government for permit- 
If there is an excess at Lisbon 
and Cadiz, it will be carried to England, 
where flour is worth $24 a barrel, This 
trade must be stopped, the profit of indi 
viduals must not render the exertions ot 
the great body of the people ineffectual 
and void. If we feed the British, supply 
materials and receive 
their goods, the war will not terminate 
Congress will attend to this, im- 
Without adopting measures 
to prevent a single barrel of flour from 
leaving the United States that can possi 
bly, or probably, go to supply of the ene- 
my, many gallant men wiil die in vain.— 
Besides, this trade will create, or con 
nue, a most powerful British influence, 
and then our suifering merchants will be 
erying aloud for their debts due in En- 
The exportation of specie is’ ap beater » of conauell 
prohibited, admitting it might now be |brosress et Ss wee, ope gga 
had, and retarn cargoes cannot be ob. |, 
tained, make the vessels good priz 
when overhauled by British cruizers ; 
the licences only extending, as we are 
informed, to vessels proceeding thither 
laden and reterning in ballast, even salt’ 


worthy a moment’s consideration, com- 
pared with the general design of obtain- 
ing justice and restoring peace, on a per 


think they mav as well make something SSID LOE EDD OO GLEE LTTE 
by it as others.” 
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————t 
The Gentlemen’s Musical Repository 
hk 
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1*HE subscriber begseave toinform the ith. 
* lic that the above work in now in Considerg. 
je forwardness, and will be ready for delive 
jon the Ist. of December next. The very extey, 
sive patronage which he has met, made it re mi 
site toenlarge the number intended for the bog 
edition, 500 copies, and consequently produce 
:n unexpected delity inthe publication. Py 
size of the work has also (as a proof of the 
uthor’s gratitude) been enlarged from y 
pages half quarto, to 48 pages quarto, being y 
ncrease of eight quarto pages—this form yj 
Iso be more convenient to the musician, 
Gentlemen wishing to subscribe for ty 
work, will please,to direct by letters, post pa 
‘o the Shamrock Office 24 William str. 
New-York. CHARLES P. F. O'HARA 
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ALLEN’S MAP 
OF THE 
BRITISHT POSSESSIONS IN 
NORTH AMERICA, 


INCLUDING EVERY PROBABLE SEAT 
OF WAR, 





Now Preparing, 
And will be ready for sale in th 
a. 
course of two or three weeks, 


A COMPLETE 
MAP OF THE CANADAS 


22 Inches by 30, 


Than has ever yet been pu)lished; 
bracing all the British Possessions, and part 
the States of New-Hamnpshire, Vermont, ! 
vince of Main, Old Massachusetts, Kho 
Island, conneeticut, New York, \ew-le# 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Oi 
Kenturcky, Tennessee, Indiana, |! linois, 4 
Michigan Territories, taking in the wholes 
coast from Cape May to five degrees nerf 
Newfounland ; extending south to the Ui 
Washington, and west to the Mississpp 
showing all the principal Towns, Cities, Kiva 
Lakes, Roads, Forts, and Harbours. 
At this important crisis in the Amen 
History, the utility of such a work must 
evident toevery reflecting mind. Public@ 
osity is at this time awake, and every cls 
citizens must be peculiarly interested in 
ing events. Who would not wish to tract! 


ti- 











he loop-holes of retreat? The possess 
he Map can do it all, both on the sea 
eS | and in the interior, seated at ease by his pe 
ful fire-side. 
TERMS. 

This Map will be delivered at the mol 
price of Three Doliars, executed m4 
rior style, and elegantly cclourcd. 
New-York, Octuber 


. 9] 1812 
is b=. 
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